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Mention must be made of the sailing flight of
birds such as the various members of the Swallow
family, and so pronounced a characteristic of the
Swifts. The Swifts, however, despite superficial
resemblances, are related more closely to the
Nightjars than to the Swallows. Yarrell, in his
incomparable History uf British Birds, makes
vivid reference to the Swift's aerial evolutions, and
mentions the " occasions on which the Swift is seen
darting rapidly, or wheeling in circles, and scream-
ing aloud, while hi pursuit of its bisect food; at
one time sailing with ease and pleasure at an
elevation where the bird is scarcely perceivable,
and at another passing the angle of a building, as
has been observed, with the almost inconceivable
swiftness of a meteor."

A fascinating study is afforded by the distances
covered by birds in flight. As might be expected,
the outstanding records are found amongst the
species having long wings, powerful wing-muscles,
and webbed feet, a combination of characteristics
which enables their owners to avail themselves of
both air and water as media for long-distance
travel.

Harcourt's Petrel, the breeding range of which
embraces the Hawaiian and Galapagos Isles of the
Pacific, has been met with in Western Europe,
including the British Isles. The Frigate Petrel,
inhabiting the Antarctic, sometimes wanders so
far as the British Archipelago, mainly during
summer, a fact which seems rather less surprising
when we reflect that, in its Antarctic home, the
species is seen flitting over the vast icefields with
apparently untiring energy.

The Carolina Crake, a bird in which the toes are
not webbed, and a near relative of the familiar
Corncrake or Landrail, has been noticed as an
occasional visitor to Greenland, although its
breeding area is confined to Canada and the
Northern States. Individuals have reached the
British Isles.

Reference has been made to the amazing powers
of flight possessed by the Albatrosses. A specimen
of the Black-browed Albatross was picked up in
Cambridgeshire in 1893. The breeding grounds
of this species are in the Falkland Islands and in
some of the islands of New Zealand. Another bird,
the Kermadec Petrel, so far as is known, nests only
in the Kermadec group of islands in the New
Zealand seas. None the less, a specimen was found,
not many years ago, in Cheshire, after unusually
strong south-westerly gales had prevailed. There
can be no doubt as to the identity of this specimen,
for it was examined by Professor Newstead, and
Doctors Sharpe, Coward, and Du Cane Godman.

It is recorded, on exceDent authority, that, in
1850, a pair of pigeons were dispatched, on 7th
October, from Assistance Bay, which is situated a
short distance to the west of Wellington Sound.
On the thirteenth day of the month one of these
birds arrived at its original home in Ayrshire; the

direct distance between the two places is some
two thousand miles.

New Zealand possesses two species of Cuckoos,
which are annual visitors. These birds come from
Australia and Polynesia respectively. Yet, twice
every year, they complete two voyages over the
immense expanse of waters surrounding the
country to which they resort to breed.

Another bird that apparently has achieved
distinction in the conquest of distance is the
American Bittern, which is smaller than our
European species, and has the plumage of a uniform
greyish-brown, without the dark bars so character-
istic of our native species. At least forty specimens
of the American Bittern have been met with in the
British Isles, although the normal range of this
bird is Northern America during the summer and
the West Indies during the whiter. We should
bear in mind, however, that Bitterns, like Herons,
though not web-footed, are capable of swimming,
and the transoceanic journey of the American
species may be interspersed with periods of rest
upon the water.

Vast distances are frequently covered by certain
Owls. The Snowy Owl, a regular visitor to the
Orkneys and Shetlands, breeds in the Arctic
regions, but migrates southwards in whiter. The
American forms of both the Hawk-Owl and Scops
Owl, are reported from the British Isles. Several
instances are recorded in which Owls have settled
on the rigging of ships, hundreds of miles from land,
and have remained aboard for days together. In
this manner, of course, they would be assisted very
appreciably in even the most circuitous and
extensive of their wanderings.

3. The Speed of Birds in Flight. Casual observa-
tion is deceptive where the speed of birds in flight
is concerned. The larger species, particularly when
travelling at a considerable height, appear to be
moving more slowly than actually is the case,
whilst, conversely, the flight of small birds fre-
quently seems much more rapid than, in fact, it
really is. For example, the flight of the King-
fisher, sometimes compared with "a living flash of
light" as the bird darts across a lake, or follows the
course of river or stream, appears extremely rapid.
Actually, however, it does not exceed 45 m.p.h.
A Wild Swan, or a Wild Goose, even when "well
under way," does not seem to be moving very
quickly; but, on an average, wild swans and wild
geese cover between 75 and 80 m.p.h. The speed
to which some of the larger birds can attain is
remarkable. The Trumpeter Swan, of North
America, when on migration frequently travels at
upwards of 100 m.p.h. The flocks, each composed
of from twenty to thirty individuals, fly only when
a favourable wind is blowing, and then they ascend
to a very great height. The form hi which a flock
flies is usually that of an elongated wedge, a forma-
tion which is suited most admirably to rapid
progression under the leadership of a single
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